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A MEMORABLE INSTANCE OF DIVINE GUID- 
ANCE AND PROTECTION, 


The following account of some extraordi- 
circumstances which attended James 
Dickinson and Jane Fearon, both of Cumber- 
land, when on a religious visit to Scotland, in 
the early part of their labors in the gospel, was 
related by themselves, when each was about 
eighty years of age, to Sarah Taylor, when 
she was about eighteen years old; the one 
assisting the other in recollecting the circum- 
stances as they related them to her. It was 
in the borders, or some part of that nation, 
they were travelling with a person whom they 
had procured for a guide to a town they pro- 
sel to reach that night ; which being a very 
ong stage, and the rain heavy, Jane growing 
exceedingly fatigued, wished much to have 
taken up short of the town, if a suitable place 
should offer, which their guide assured them 
there was not. But being extremely wet and 
weary, and coming up to a good looking 
house, James rode up to it and asked if they 
could have lodgings and necessary accommoda- 
tions. They were told they could, when they 
determined to stop there; which, when their 
uide saw, he appeared very averse to, but 
finding they would alight, he bid them fare- 
well, saying they had no further need of him: 
but evidently left them with regret, having 
remonstrated strongly against their calling 
there at all, before they went up to the house, 


but did not choose to speak in the hearing of 
the family. 

On their alighting, they were shown into a 
little room, with a fire in it, which opened 
into tha kitchen, or common room, where the 
family dwelt. Their horses were taken care 
of, their wet things put to dry, and they were 
apparently likely to be pretty comfortably 
accommodated. A posset was made for them, 
and a cold meat pie brought for their suppers. 

But on their first sitting down in the room, 
they both grew very uneasy, which, however, 
—not knowing how the other felt—they each 
determined to keep to themselves; till at 
length Jane said, that her apprehensions were 
so great, and her opinion of the family so 
bad, that she fully believed the pie to be 
made of human flesh, which James Dickin- 
son thought was scarcely.the case, saying he 
ate of it and thought it good. 

As they sat, Jane observed three very ill 
looking men come in, and in low voices tell 
the landlady “they have good horses.” She 
answered, “ Aye, and they have bags too.” 

James’s uneasiness increasing, his mind be- 
came closely engaged to seek for the cause, and 
for Divine: counsel how to move; and under 
that exercise was favored to believe, that if 
they kept close to that, and closely attended 
to its pointings, they should be preserved, and 
way made for their escape: on which he in- 
quired about their lodgings, saying they 
wanted to write and should want candles, and 
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proposed to retire soon. They were shown 
into a chamber on the side of a yard, with 
two beds in it, but without any bolt to the 
door ; but observing a form, or bench, in the 
room, tried it, and found by setting one end 
to the door, it would just wedge in between it 
and one of the beds. On their being thus 
shut into the room, Jane sat down on one of 
the beds, and manifested her distress by 
wringing her hands, and saying, she believed 
they never should go alive out of that house. 
On which James sat down by her, and told 
her to be still, that he had been under equal dis- 
tress of mind from their first sitting down in 
the house; but that under that exercise, and 
seeking for best help, his mind had been 
favored by that which never had deceived 
him, to believe, if they carefully minded its 
pointings, they shoud be directed how to 
escape. On which they sat in perfect stillness 
for some considerable time, attentively waiting 
for best direction, when, at last James told 
Jane, the time for them to flee for their lives 
was then come. And having, on their first 
coming into the room, observed a door op- 

ite to that they came in at, and, on open- 
ing it, found it led to a pair of stone steps on 
the dutside of the house, next the road, and 
believing that was the way for them to get 
off, he bid Jane put off her shoes, as he also 
did his, and softly opened that door, when 
they perceived, by a light through a chink 
between the first stone and the house, a wo- 
man sharpening a large knife. Going softly 
down the steps and on the road till out of 
hearing of the house, they then went on as 
quick as they — could ; he desired Jane 
to run, taking her arm to assist in getting her 
forward. After getting about a quarter or half 
a mile from the house, under heavy rain, they 
discovered a sort of hovel or cot, where they 
tried to rest themselves, there being some hay 
or straw left for the cattle; but found by 
the painful impressions renewed on their minds, 
that this was not safe: then, notwithstanding 
their excessive weariness, and Jane’s being 
ready to sink with discouragement, James 
urged the necessity of their exerting them- 
selves, under the firm hope that they should 
be preserved. They went forward as fast as 
they could till they came to the side of the 
water, the course of which they followed to a 
bridge, over which they attempted to pass, 
but felt restrained when they got upon it. 
On which James said that was not their way, 
so turned and went forward, keeping down 
the course of the water, which, when they had 
pursued about half a mile further—the water 
increasing greatly in breadth—James Dickin- 
son stopped and told Jane they must cross at 
that place, which exceedingly alarmed her, 
having given way toso mack discouragement, 
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that she could hardly lay hold of hope, tha 
they : hould not totally sink under their pre. 
ent situation: and she told James that she 

apprehended, if they went into that water, 

they should be drowned. But he endeavorey 

to cheer her, reminding her of the evidencs 
he had had of their preservation if they kept 
a steady eye to best directions, which he be 

lieved had led them thus far, and that their 
way was through the water at that place, and 
that he believed they should get safe to the 
other side. Whereupon, with the hold of his 
arm, she ventured, and they got safe through, 
Walking some distance, they came toa sand 
bank ; here sitting down, James said to Jane, 
“Tam not yet easy, we must go further,” 
Upon which «he replied, “Well, I must go 
by thy faith, I know not what to do.” Goin 

a little further, they. found another om 
bank, where was a cavity, in which they sat 
down. After they had been here a little while, 
Jamessaid: “I am now easy, and believe weare 
perfectly safe, and feel in my heart a song of 
thanksgiving and praise.” Jane replied: “] 
am so far from that, I cannot so much assay, 
‘The Lord have mer:y upon us.’ ” 

When they had been here about half an 
hour, they heard the noise of people on the 
opposite side of the river ; upon which, James 
Dickinson, finding Jane Fearon alarmed, and 
thence fearing they should be discovered, 
softly said to Jane, “‘ Our lives depend upon 
our silence.” Then attentively hearkening, 
they heard them frequently say, “‘Seek’em, 
Keeper ;” and believed they were the men 
they had seen at the house, accompanied bya 
dog; that the dog refused to go over the 
bridge, and had followed the scent of their 
feet along the side to the place they had 
crossed from, when stopping. The people re 
peatedly cried, “Seek’em, Keeper;” which 
they not only heard, but saw the people withs 
lantern. They also heard one of them say, they 
had there crossed the river; upon which at 
other replied, “ That’s impossible, unless the 
devil to.k them over, for the river is brink 
full.” After wearying themselves for a con- 
siderable time in the search, they went away, 
and James Dickinson and Jane saw them no 
more. 

When day-light appeared, they saw a man 
on a high hill, at some distance, looking about 
him every way. They continued quiet in this 
retreat till some time after sunrise, when, upon 
taking a view of their situation, they die 
covered that under the first sand-bank from 
whence they removed, they might have been 
seen from the other side of the river; and 
that the place they continued in shaded them 
from being seen from the opposite side, which 
they had been insensible of, as they could not 
make the observation the night before. 
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On considering what they should do to re- 
cover their horses, saddle bags, &c., James 
Dickinson said, ‘‘I incline to return to the 
house;” but Jane proposed their going to a 
town in order to get assistance to go with 
them to the house : to which James Dickinson 
observed, that the town from whence assis- 
tance was likely to be procured was about ten 
miles off; that they were strangers and had 
nothing to do with them. Jane Fearon still 
hesitating, James said, ‘I still incline to re- 
turn to the house, fully believing our horses, 
clothes, &c., will be ready for us, without our 
being asked a question, and the people we 
saw last night we shail see no more.” The 
other friend said, “I think I dare not go 
back.” James Dickinson said, “ Thou may’st, 
Jane, safely, for I have seen it in that that 
never failed me.” Upon which they returned 
to the house, and found their horses standing 
in the stable saddled, and their saddle-bags 
upon them, their clothes dried and laid ready 
to put on; and no person but one old woman 
sitting in a nook by the fireside, whom they 
did not remember seeing the night before. 
They asked her what they had to pay? 


discharged it and proceeded on their journey. 

Some time afterwards, James Dickinson, 
travelling the same way in Truth’s service, 
passed the place where the above house had 
stood, but found it was pulled down and 
totally destroyed. On coming to the inn at 
the town they had thought to have gone to, 


when they took up there on account of the 
heavy rain, as before mentioned, he inquired 
what was become of the people, and the cause 
of the house being so in ruins? When he 
was told, that some time after Jane and he 
were there, some travellers who had been ob- 
served to go there to lodge, were missing, and 
it having been long under a very bad name, 
and the people strongly suspected of murder- 
ing many who had gone there, the neighbor- 
hood, with general consent, beset the house, 
taking up the people; and searching the 
house and its environs, found the bodies of 
the above, with many in different states of 
decay, who had evidently been murdered, and, 
I think, some parts of the bodies wanting, 
with also a great quantity of clothes, supposed 
to belong tothem. On which the people were 
tried, and, I think, five of them executed, 
and the house razed to the ground, 

Sarah Taylor, who received the foregoing 
narrative from James Dickinson and Jane 
Fearon, was at the house of Lindley Murray, 
near York, during the time of the Antrim 
Quarterly Meeting, in 1790 ; when the above 
account being read to her, she confirmed 
the same, being then about seventy-four years 
of age.— Copied for ‘‘ Friends’ Intelligencer,” 
by T. McC. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“ FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE ASSOCIATION.” 

The benefit resulting to a religious sotviety 
from associations among its members for the 
promotion of worthy objects has lozg been 
recognized and acted upon, though not ex- 
tensively till of late among Friends. 

The good effect of such associations, apart 
from their particular objects, is very obvious. 
When rightly and simply conducted, they 
promote acquaintanceship, remove prejudices 
and smoothe down asperities. There are few 
outward means so promotive of love and unity 
as for people to associate together for some 
worthy and useful object. 

Our Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly and Pre- 
parative Meetings and Representative Com- 
mittees, may indeed be regarded as associa- 
tions for the promotion of our various princi- 
ples and testimonies; yet the carrying ow of 
these in ways adapted to our present times, 
and improved methods, cannot always be ac- 
complished by means of our regularly consti- 
tuted arrangements. Any one who attends 
the business meetings of Friends, and who 
also attends some of the associations formed 
of latter times within the Society, though un- 
connected with its organization, would be 
struck by the fact that there is an amount of 
talent, moral worth and religious feeling, 
which is unproductive in the field where the 
older and more experienced are laboring, but 
which, in associations adapted to modern 
modes of thought,—benevolent, educational, 
literary, or even financial,—would be em- 
ployed and developed, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the possessor and the Society. 

We can scarcely be too eften reminded 
that while the principles and testimonies 
professed by Friends are not in their na- 
ture changeable, the outward arrangements 
needed for applying these to life and conduct, 
and making them effective, must change with 
increased intellectual light and varying cir- 
cumstances. It is, therefore, manifestly a 
duty that we should promote, by our influence 
and our means, every effurt which tends to 
bind more closely together the various classes 
amongst us, and to bring into useful activity 
the talents and capabilities of each. 

Among the useful projects to which allusion 
has been made, is ‘“‘ Friends’ Book Store As- 
sociation,” designed as an emporium where 
the literature peculiar to Friends may be 
readily obtained, though by no means con- 
fining it to such, but embracing, as their 
funds allow, whatever is elevating and useful! 
aod in accordance with Friend’s principles. 
The sale of stationary and kindred article: 
will be added ; and, as a central situation will 
be chosen, the Association hopes that it may 
become a nucleus where other associatiurs 
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among Friends may find a convenient place 
of meeting. But of course these hopes are 
depehdent upon their success in raising the 
needful funds. It isa stock company, the 
shares ten dollars each, to be paid in install- 
ments. Enough is already subscribed to en- 
courage the Managers that in time the concern 
can be carried out; but they very much desire 
that in one month from this date they may be 
able with confidence to take the necessary 
steps to accomplish the desired object. 
Scenigiions to the stock will be received 
by the Treasurer, John M. Saunders, No. 34 
. Furth Street, Philadelphia. 8. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“GREATER IS HE THAT IS IN YOU, THAN HE 
THAT IS IN THE WORLD.” 


Whether what is here spoken of be called 
“‘ Christ within,” ‘the grace of God,” “ the 
true Light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world,” or “a manifestation 
of Divine Truth,” it is but the one unchange 
able Power for man’s greatest good; for it 
teaches “‘ the denial of all ungodliness, and 
that we should live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world.” This I believe 
to be the fundamental doctrine upon which 
the religious Society of Friends in its rise was 
based ; and time and experience have proved 
its value and sufficiency. In proportion as 
this Divine invisible Power predominates and 
influences fallible, finite man, by him, and 
in him, is tae will of God done; and from 


them that truly love God, and do His will;| 


“no good thing will be withheld.” 

Here we see that the prevalence of this 
principle professed by Friends becomes a mat- 
ter of the greatest moment, second to none 
other. In so noble and glorious a cause, 
many and various are the means by which it 
may beadvanced. Hence, George Fox being 
awakened and enlightened by this all-power- 
ful sanctifying Principle, felt constrained 
earnestly to call upon his fellow-pilgrims “ to 
mind the Light,” (in themselves) and these 
witnessing its power for good, as they were 
faithful to its manifestations, were brought 
into self-denial and under the cross of Christ. 
Here they found true peace of mind, “the 
pearl of great price,” “the true riches,” and 
thus were prepared to be each other’s “ help- 
ers in the Lord.” Being united in the adop- 
tion of this one saving Principle, they were soon 
prepared to form a Society, that they might 
the more effectually stimulate and watch over 
each other for good, and also for the greater 
spread of this salvation Principle in the world 
at large. Through the blessing of a kind 
Providence, reform has, by this means, been 
promoted in divers respects, viz: in aiding 
tle abolition of slavery by doing away with 
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it in their own Society ; guarding against in. 
temperance, by refraining from the use of 
spiritous liquors as a beverage ; promoting the 
cause’of peace, by a refusal to comply with 
military demands; to discountenancing’ 
hireling ministry, by refusing payment for its 
support, and the taking of oaths, by refusing 
compliance wich the law in that respect. But 
if we dwell under the influence of this ep- 
lightening, all-powerful principle, shall we 
not find great room still for labor and im- 
provement within and without the borders of 
our Society ? 

The Christian’s cause is in importance para. 
mount to all others. It is a cause that em- 
braces the whole human family; and I be 
lieve none, acting under the guidance of Dij- 
vine grace, will ever have to repent of having 
labored in it too much, .or made too great 
sacrifices for it. The care and oversight of 
publishing Friends’ Intelligencer must be a 
very responsible, arduous task, a service en- 
titled to sympathy and encouragement. I 
believe it is productive of much good; it 
tends to promote a general interest in Truth’s 
testimonies ; it imparts important informa- 
tion to the remote branches of the Society; 
it draws more into unity of feeling in the 
great common cause ; it awakens thought and 
reflection, sometimes on subjects of great in- 
terest. Have we not much cause for pressin 
forward in the just man’s path, being carefu 
‘to walk by the same rule and mind the same 
thing,” and to keep out of doubtful disputa.- 
tions that tend to weakness ? 

On the subject of true and saving Christi- 
anity, what a loss has been sustained, in and 
out of the Society of Friends, by dwelling 
upon and making some intricate, mysterious 
and doubtful questions matters of importance 
to be understood and acknowledged, instead 
of placing unreserved reliance on the plain 
experimental, practical truth as manifested 
to each individual, sufficient if complied with 
for the salvation of the immortal sonl and 
peace with God. This is the essential of 
Christianity, and consequently all else is non- 
essential. * 

The force of education, and the different 
circumstances surrounding communities and 
individuals, call for a wise exerciseof Charity. 


How different is the state of public feelin 
now from what it was when a disciple o 
Christ could be persecuted, and even stoned 
to death! And later, when in Boston, some 
of our dear Friends were tried and put to 
death, and others treated with great cruel- 
ty, only for adhering to, and carrying out, 
their own convictions of religious duty! Is 
there not cause to believe that reform is gain- 
ing ground? See the-general awakening in 
the public mind on the subjects of intemper- 
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ance and war. Associations are formed and | liquors, and in such ways as seem clear to 
actively laboring for the removal of these | them, aid in creating and sustaining a healthy 
enormous evils, which are also claiming the | public sentiment in this direction? The hour 
consideration of legislative bodies. of conflict between the right and the wrong 

Have we not many evidences that the | (on this important subject) has come. Have 
fundamental Principle professed by Friends | Friends (who have always borne testimony 
has been and is now increasingly spreading | against intemperance) any doubts which side 
beyond the limits of our Society? Favored | is right? Then, as a Society, Jet us buckle on 
as we are, with such liberty and protection; | our armor and be found in the field bravely 
are not we, the members of our religious So- | fighting this terrible evil. “ He that is not for 
ciety, occupying a responsible position, and | me, is against me, and he that gathereth not 
should we not be prepared and willing to do | with me, scattereth abroad.” Is it not a 
in a society or individual capacity whatsoever | grievous sin of omission to stand neutral now? 
we may find for our hands to do, that thus | Can we witness the countless crimes, misery 
we may have grounds to leok for the recep- | and degradation beyond description all about 
tion of such blessings as God only wisely con-| us; the broken hearts and ruined homes, and 
fers upon His obedient children? our hearts not yearn to be soldiers in this 
war—not burn to ‘“‘ come up to the help of the 


D. Irisx. 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co.,N. Y.,3d mo. 1874.| Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty?” Our individual effort in this direc- 




























{For Friends’ Intelligencer.} 
AN APPEAL IN THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 

A friend, whose home in Indiana has been 
in the midst of the recent remarkable uprising 
of testimony bearers for the cause of temper- 
ance reform, writes feelingly to us on the sub- 
ject. 

She says, ‘The editorials in the JIntelli- 
gencer of late give me hope that the enclosed 
Appeal to Friends may find a place in its 
columns.” 

“In regard to this mighty temperance agita- 
tion that is sweeping through the United 
States, and is even felt across the Atlantic, it 
does seem that the door was never so widely 
open for all denominations of professing 
Christians to work together for the glory of the 
Lord. Now that the public is aroused from 
its deadly apathy, its ear open to hear, and 
the ground ready for the seed, how can any 
church quietly fold its hands and say, We 
have nothing todo? There are so many dif- 
ferent ways in which we can quietly and con- 
sistently work to help roll on the ball now set 
in motion for the emancipation of these poor 
slaves of alcohol; a far more pitiable and 
debasing bondage than African slavery ever 
was. Are we not commanded to “det our light 
shine?” Should not every church see to it 
that its whole influence is actively thrown on 
the temperance side in this conflict, so that to 
the world outside it may truly be “ The city 
set upon a hill, whose light cannot be hid ?” 
Is the fact that this wonderful uprising is ac- 
companied with excesses (as all public move- 
ments invariably are) any reason why Friends 
should stand idle, instead of organizing in 
their own consistent way, and through the ap- 
pointment of judicious committees, assist in 
the laudable work of enforcing already exist- 
ing laws restricting the traffic of intoxicating 












tion, however faithful, is, as years of experience 
have proved, sadly deficient, unless accom- 


anied by combined effort against the traffic. 
hile temptation is meeting our sons at every 


corner, not only in the bright, cheery, invitin 
saloons, but at hotel tables, grocery stores, an 
alas! too often in our private houses, what 
else can we look for than the dissipation we 
see? Can we combine too earnestly against 


this common enemy? Can we make it too 


odious? Can we fight the use of it in our 


cooking, or the offering of the glass by women 
(under any circumstances, as a beverage), too 
constantly? Friends, let us look to it! Our 
Society must choose sides. We must serve, 
we are serving, “ either God or mammon!” If 
our only weapons are Jove, “ Peace on earth, 
and good will to all men,” our warfare will 
lead us on to victory in the sure “path of 
pleasantness and peace.” A. M.S. 
Richmond, Ind., Third mo. 27th, 1874. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
BENJAMINVILLE, 3d mo. 26, 1874. 


Thinking some items from Benjaminville 
would be interesting to Friends, I send the 
following for publication in the Intelligencer : 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Benjaminville, Second month 28th, 1874, 
with a very good attendance. There were 
Friends present from Clear Creek and East 
Jordan Monthly Meetings, and from Fulton, 
Tazwell County, Peoria and Hoopeston. All 
appeared interested in the business of the 
Quarterly Meeting, which was transacted with 
love and unity. Surely all felt that it was 

ood to be there. After a solemn silence, the 
Meeting concluded to meet Sixth month 27th, 
1874, at Clear Creek, Putnam County, Illi- 
nois. 

The Quarterly Meeting was held in the 
new meeting-house. It was the first meeting 
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held.there, and although the house is large 
for the West, on First day it was nearly full. 
There were several ministering friends in 
attendance, and all seemed interested in the 
advancement of Truth. 

The First-day School Conference met on 
First day evening, which was well attended, 
snd much interest was manifested in the 
cause, There are noschools in session now, and 
there was not much business to be transacted, 
l.ut several expressed their views on the sub 
ject, which were interesting. The Executive 
Committee that was appointed last year made 
n report of its work, and was released, and 
a new one appointed, some from each Month- 
ly Meeting. 

All that were then present met on Second 
day morning and organized, and are ready 
to work when the schools are opened, which 
7— usually do in next month. 

he school at the Penn Institute, conducted 
by Sidney Averill, closes its winter term this 
week, with forty namesenrolled. The school 
has given good satisfaction, and after a short 
vacation the spring term of twelve weeks 
commences. There is a Lyceum conducted 
by the school and others interested. The ex- 
ercises include original remarks, reading the 
paper written by the members, select reading, 
declamations and debate. It is attended by 
both old and young, and all endeavor to im- 
prove. REBECCA ALLEN. 





A Friend in New York has kindly furnish- 
ed the information from which the following 
is condensed : 

In almost every neighborhood where meet- 
ings are established there are those to be 
found who, by a similar course, might be 
brought in and made useful members of our 
religious Society. 

Where persons have been educated as 
Friends, (perhaps being descended from 
them), and manifest their interest by a regu- 
lar attendance of our meetings, I have long 
thought they should be encouraged to make 
the application and become one with us in 
membership, without our expecting them to 
put on a peculiar garb, or tu wait for some 
manifestation of Divine displeasure by their 
withholding. J. M. T. 


At Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, N.Y., held 
2d month 12th, the follow ng, having been pre- 
viously considered by a committee of three 
Friends, was-unanimously approved by both 
men’s and women’s Monthly Meeting, and a 
joint committee appointed to visit those re- 
ferred to in the minute and offer them a 
membership again. 





To Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, held 2d mo. 12, 1874. 
Whereas, in time past the religious Society 
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of Friends has made many disownments for 
a breach of discipline in relation to marriage, 
without charge of immoral conduct. 

Now our Discipline is so changed that no 
member who wishes to retain membershi 
need be disowned for only accomplishing 
marriage out of the order of our Society, 

Many of our dear friends who have beep 
thus separated from our religious Society, 
have continued attached to our principles and 
testimonies—being Friends indeed, although 
separated as members. This should not 
so. They may have felt a a. to pre- 
vent their asking the power that disowned 
to reinstate or receive them. If so, it be. 
comes us to offer our hand in truth and sin- 
cerity, that they may accept our token of 
esteem toward repairing the loss we have 
caused tl em to sustain. 

In view of our improved discipline, the 
advanced and liberal age in“which we live, 
with feelings of love and sympathy, and true 
regard for them, it is proposed to reconsider, 
jointly with our women friends, any such cases 
that have occured in this meeting where the 
corner have manifested their attachment to 

riends by a continued attendance of our 
meetings, and reinstate them members of our 
religious Society, with their consent, and ap- 
point a joint committee to visit and present 
them with a copy of this minute in relation 
to the exercise and concern of this meeting 
on their behalf and report to a future meet- 
ing. 

“At the Monthly Meeting 3d month 12th, 
this committee reported the names of three 
Friends of each sex who game within the 
specifications of the minute, and would like 
to be reinstated, having been disowned over 
forty years ago. 

he six were cordially received, as were 
also a middle aged man and woman on their 
own request. 

A few months ago a request was made for 
membership by a young man lying at the 
point of death, who had long felt this duty 
required of him, but neglected it. He was 
received immediately, without the usual pre 
liminaries of a c mmittee, Friends who had 
visited him, reporting his ¢ondition of mind. 
He died three days after receiving notice of 
his request having heen granted, happy in 
having obtained his wish, and was buried from 
the meeting-house just one week from the date 
of his reception inte membership. 

A cLEAN, fresh, and well-ordered house 
exercises over its inmates a moral no less than 
a physical influence, and has a direct tenden- 
cy to make the members of the family sober, 
peaceable, and considerate of the feelings and 
happiness of each other. 
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From the British Friend 
JOHN KENDALL’S CHARITIES. 


John Kendall, of Colchester, was an emi- 
gent member of our Society at the com- 
mencement of the present century, both as a 
minister and an author. 

He was greatly respected by his fellow 
townsmen, though, in appearance and habits, 
he was rather eccentric. A friend, long since 
deceased, who knew him well, has related to 
me that on one occasion, when there was a 
grand public dinner at the Peg hotel in 
the town, John Kendall felt a concern to 
enter the room and extend a tender caution 
t the company not to indulge in excess. 
They listened to him respectfully, and at the 
gonclusion of his exhortation, after he had 
withdrawn, a gentleman rose and proposed 
that they should drink the health of their 
worthy fellow-townsman. The toast was ac- 
cepted, and, as John Kendal! descended the 
stairs, his ears were greeted with the ringing 
acclamations of the company. 

A garrison being stationed at Colchester, 
John Kenilail endeavored to extend good 
counsel to the officers by various little devices, 
one of which was to drop his walking stick 
when he saw one of them approaching him in 
thestreet. They, of course, would pick it up 
for the old gentleman and hand it to him. 
He would then thank them, and this would 
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scholars, and was practically useless, while the 
old folios received much injury by the thought- 
less levity of the boys. Besides this, as the 
school was removed in the course of years 
from one place to another under successive 
masters, it was found extremely difficult to 
find house-room for such a large library. A 
stranger once applied to me many years ago 
to assist him to obtain a sight of the books. 
We went to the school, and I was shocked 
and greatly ashamed to find them piled up in 
a loft over a stable. The loft was also used 
as a laundry, and damp linen was hanging 
on lines to dry, while on a heap of , the 
a folios stood a basin of soap-suds. 
he library was afterwards removed for safety 
to a room at our meeting-house, and having 
myself become a trus:ee, I promoted the sale 
of these valuable but burdensome books. 
The trustees obtained the sanction of the 
Charity Commissioners, and the library was 
sold for a sum sufficient to add £300 stock to 
the school fund. I incurred some odium in 
certain quarters for promoting the sale of this 
library, but as our meeting-house, where it 
was deposited, was afterwards burnt down, 
there seems ample reason to be satisfied, that, 
= to the fire, the library was dispersed 
y sale amongst those who could appreciate 
the value of the books. 
Another of John Kendall’s charities was 


» serve him as an introduction to any little|the building and endowment of a block of 


serious remark or advice that he wished to 
convey to them. 

{n his personal appearance he retained the 

yle of dress of his early years, as far as his 

jlor would permit him, who took care to 
Modify i: a little with every new suit of 
“dothes. The flaps of his coat were distended 
by the skilful insertion internally of pieces of 
cane, producing the curiously formal and 
stiff appearance which we recognize in the 
eostumes depicted in Hogarth’s engravings. 
The cuffs of the coat were so large that a man 
might hide his face in them, and literally 
laugh in his sleeve. 

But, dismissing his personal peculiarities, 
he wassa man, though not wealthy, yet of 
large benevolence, in which he was warmly 
seconded by his wife, who was a charming 
entlewoman of the old school. They had no 

mily. ‘Their intellectual tastes may be de- 
duced from the fact of their having erected 
an observatory on the top of their house. 
John Kendall established a school foundation 
by his will, which has secured the existence 
of a Friends’ Boarding School for Boys at 
Colchester, nearly ever since his death in 
1815. He was a bookseller by business, and 
knew a rare book when he met with it. By 
his will he left his library to the school 
foundation, but it was too recondite for the 


Almshouses, which, with assistance from 
Friends and others, resulted in a second block 
being added. They were designed for the re- 
ception of widows, who, on the death of their 
husbands, in Winsley’s Almshouses, were 
compelled to leave that asylum. If no such 
widows are candidates, then other poor aged 
women areadmitted. Altogether there are six- 
teen rooms, affording a much-prized residence 
for sixteen women. The weekly allowance to 
each is three shillings, and in addition a ton 
of coal annually. As the acting trustee of 
this charity, I am sorry to say, that owing to 
the reduction in the rate of interest, and also 
the decease of many old subscribers, it is not 
likely that the present pittance can be con- 
tinued at the customary rate. 
JAMES 
Lexden, Colchester, 2d mo. 12th. 


<asSCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


HuRNARD. 


I felt quite disappointed when I found, 
yesterday, I could not see and mingle with 
my friends at meeting. We thought of you 
when assembled, and desired that being thus 
together might be to general and also indi- 
vidual comfort and edification. 
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While we sometimes experience a qualifica- 
tion to offer an acceptable offering unto the 
Lord when in retirement, and no human eye 
sees, nor human ear hears, yet it is good to 
join in with our fellow-probationers, putting 
our offerings together, and witnessing the in- 
cense to arise and spread over the meeting, 
until heart joins heart, and all become united 
in thanksgiving and praise. This is truly a 
holy service, under which engagement a bond 
of union is formcd, and we become each other’s 
helpers and comforters in our struggle through 
life, bearing one another’s burdens, and thus 
fulfilling the law of Christ. 

A band of worshippers thus united will 
realize the condition: spoken of in Scripture; 
if one member be afflicted, other members are 
brought into sympathy with him, and if any 
one is tempted, the remembrance of being a 
member of this little band helps to put aside 
the temptation, that the bond of union may 
not be broken. The assurance that we are 
remembered and felt for by our fellow-mem- 
bers in seasons of temptation and under our 
various trials and afflictions, is as “a strong 
hold” for the spirit, and while some are 
privileged generally to meet with their friends 
in social worship, those who sit in solitary 
places will not be forgotten, but they will be 
visited with feelings of brotherly interest, and 
with desires for their realization of the blessed 
truth, that our Father is with His childyen 
every where to guide and to sustain. 
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Information,” last 
number, editorial column, third paragraph, 
instead of and speak read, an ephah; and in 
sixth paragraph, same article, for so read Lo. 


Errata.—lIn “ Local 








CompuLsory Epvucation.—The propriety 
of legal enactments to secure the attendance 
of children at school is claiming much atten- 
tion from thoughtful minds in different parts 
of the country. It seems, at first glance, an 
oppressive interference with the rights of 
parents, to define by law the degree of instruc- 
tion which they shall permit their children to 
receive. The true ideal of government is the 
least possible interferénce with the individual 
and the family. It is evident, however, that 
there are matters of such vital interest to so- 
ciety, that itis needful that the State shall 
exercise a care over them. No plea of indi- 
vidual rights is considered sufficient to justify 


i 


any person in sustaining any business which 
is likely to cause disease in the community, 
nor in resisting measures which may be 
adopted by the body politic for the protectiog 
of the general health. Ignorance is so great 
and dangerous an evil toa republic, that itis 
at least a question whether compulsory meas. 
ures for its correction are not necessary. The 
State, having provided gratuitous instruction 
for all its youth, would seem to be justified 
in requiring that none of its future citizeng 
shall be kept from the light of knowledge, 

In the State of Illinois the census of 187) 
showed that ten per cent. of the inhabitant 
were quite illiterate; and this state of things 
seeming to require a prompt remedy, a bill 
for Compulsory Education has been intro 
duced into the Legislaturé. The proposed 
law provides that every parent or guardian of 
a child between the ages of nine and fourteen, 
who resides in a district where there is 4 
school within two miles, shall send the child 
to some school for at least three months of 
each year, unless an equal amount of instrue- 
tion is given at home, or unless the child is 
reasonably proficient in the ordinary English 
branches. The school officers are required to 
prosecute for any violation of this law in their 
respective districts. Provision is made fa 
the supply of books to indigent children, an 
cases where they have not suitable clothin 
to supply that also. , 

A similar measure is now before the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, and has been reported 
favorably by the Committee on Education. 
If it is possible, by any legal enactment, to 
confer the blessing of judicious training on 


the neglected children who throng our cities, | 


and thus open to them the portals of a life of 
honor and usefulness, every friend of human- 
ity will rejoice to see the needful steps taken. 

No oppressive or unpopular law can be 
carried into effect, and it should be the aim 


of our legislators to so arrange the detail of ” 


the proposed measure, that it may not con 
flict with the domestic rights of the people, 
and thus arouse their hostility. 





Facts versus THEORIES.—In view of the 


controversy in regard to Sex in Education, as 
introduced by the work of Dr. Clark of Bos 
ton, and the several replies it has called forth, 
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we are glad to see our own experiment of 


‘q-education at Swarthmore College receiving 

due attention from those interested in the 

gabject of higher culture for all the rising 
eration. 

We find in the London Friend extracts from 
the late report of the board of managers of 
Swarthmore College, taken from the New 
York Independent, which throws a clear light 
on this important subject. A few facts are 
worth many theories in an honest search for 


truth. 


“ SWARTHMORE (PA.) CoLLEGE, under the 
direction of the Society of Friends, has a 
total attendance of 269, of whom 176 are in 
the preparatory department. The board of 
managers, in. presenting their latest report, 
take occasion to give their testimony on the 
subject of co-education. They say : 

“Our confidence in the co education of the 
exes has been fully confirmed by another 
ears experience, the results of which clearly 
disprove the fallacies of those who oppose the 

tem. ‘The objection to co-education, and 
even to all higher education for women, based 
upon supposed injury to their health, which 
has recently been so urgently pressed upon 
purely theoretical grounds, and supported by 
the citation of a few strongly-marked excep- 


wional cases, is completely disproved by our 


experience. The five young women who 
graduated at Swarthmore last year had quite 
as good health at the end of their four years’ 
course as at the beginning of it, and the 
amount of work which they accomplish would 


'S} compare favorably with that of any class of 


young men in a four years’ college course. It 
may well be doubted whether the health of 


an equal number of young women in any other. 


pursuit in life is better than that which exists 
ieday among those who are pursuing their 
dudies at Swarthmore. Our experience has 
been that the proportion of boys and young 
men absent from recitations during the year on 
account of sickness is fully equal to that of 
the girls and young women. ‘The statistics of 
Swarthmore, as of Michigan University, of 
Oberlin, and of the various colleges and high 
schools of the West where this system has 
been fairly tried, lead to conclusions directly 
opposite to those reached by the opponents of 
co education.” 

“It is worth noticing, however, that these 
results have been secured by the aid of an 
excellent and thorough system of physical 
training : 

“Regular exercise in the open air at stated 
periods has been rigidly insisted upon, with 
the most beneficial results. All not physically 
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incapacitated are required to take regular ex- 
ercise in the gymnasium, under a teacher ap- 
ointed for that purpose. The general good 
ealth of the students throughout the year 
proves the wisdom of the sanitary regulations 
to which they have been subjected.” 





A Userut Lire.—The late Joseph Harri- 
son, Jr., whose death occurred on the 27th 
of Third month, 1874, was widely known as 
one of the most enterprising and successful 
mechanics and mechanical engineers of the: 
day. 

His honorable and useful career is full of 
instruction for the young men of our times. 
His only advantages at the outset were the 
teachings of good parents, good sense, integri- 
ty of character, aud a determination in all 
things to do the very best work which was. 
possible, and to make every improvement 
within his power. 


Study, industry, steadiness and straight- 
forward integrity, were the foundation on 
which his character and fortune were buiit, 
and these are within the reach of every youth 
who desires to make himself a career of iike | 
usefulness. 


To his mechanical skill we are indebted for 
some most important improvements in loco- 
motives, now almost universally adopted, and 
fur a steam-boiler said to be absolutely safe 
against destructive explosions. The Harrison 
boiler has now been thoroughly tested and 
approved, and is extensively employed in New 
England. 


As early as the year 1840, the reputation 
acquired by the firm of Eastwick & Harrison 
attracted the attention of Russian engineers, 
who were sent to this country by their govern- 
ment to examine and report upon the Amer- 
ican railroad system, with a view to its adop- 
tion in their own country. Through the in- 
fluence of these engineers, Joseph Harrison 
was invited by the Russian authorities to visit. 
that Empire in 1842. In his unpublished 
autobiographical notes, he gives an interesting 
account of his experiences: 


“ As a member of the firm of Eastwick & 
Harrison, locomotive builders, Philadelphia, 
and under a verbal understanding with Count. 
Melnikoff, who, with Colonel Kraft, of the 
Russian Engineer Corps, visited the United 
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States in 1840 to examine our railway system, 
I went to St. Petersburg in the spring of 
1842. My going at that particular time was 
by direct invitation of the Russian Govern- 
ment, conveyed to me by letter by Count 
Melnikoff and George W. Whistlar, the latter 
an eminent engineer, who in the year 1842 
went to Russia as consulting engineer of the 
Russian Railway Department. Before my 
departure I had no agreement whatever, and 
went at the risk and cost of myself and part- 
ner, Andrew M. Eastwick, with a view of 
making a contract for the manufacture, in St. 
Petersburg, of the rolling stock of the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow Railway. I found on 
my arrival that, fearing that I might not 
come under the invitation sent, it was ordered 
that we were to be paid two thousand dollars, 
to pay my expenses in case I failed to make 
a contract. Thomas Winans, of Baltimore, 
went with me to Russia, to put in operation a 
locomotive built by his father fur the Russian 
Government, and it was deemed advisable to 
associate him in the negotiations. Much time 
was spent in arranging terms to suit both par- 
ties, as well as to overcome the claims of com- 
petitors, and it was not until December, 1843, 
that the contract was signed and business 
commenced under the title of Harrison, Wi- 
nans & Eastwick. The chance of success 
. seemed very small through the first months of 
my stay in St. Pstersburg, during the year 
1843. Every one spoke of the impossibility 
of making a contract to do business in Russia 
without paying the officials. I had left Amer- 
ica with $500, and received but $200 more 
: from home previous to the contract being 
signed. ‘Thomas Winans had brought but a 
few hundred dollars with him from America, 
and we, therefore, had no money to pay for a 
contract. It was hinted by Colonel Meinikoff 
Major Whistlar, and a few others desirous of 
our success, that we must not attempt to do 
business in the way which seemed the rule, 
and in our estimates we made no allowances 
for anything but honest, straightforward toil. 
We could not afford to pay any one. 


* 


“Tt became a very grave question at the out- 
set, and we were very anxious about it, as 
where to be able to get working capital to 
carry out a contract of several millions of 
dollars, as it was understood from the first 
that the Americans had no money to place in 
this new business, and that we came only to 
risk our skill and our time. The Department 
of Railways, acc rding to Russian law, could 
not advance us money except upon adequate 
security. The capital needed was managed 
in this manner. By the conditions of the con- 
tract of 1343 it was stipulated that the con- 
tractor should receive advances in money up 
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to the full value of any material to be — 


in the work, which they might cause au orks at 
delivered within the precincts of the heaa | kept teP 
mechanical works. Said advances were nu in 


to exceed the sum of three hundred tho ence e 
silver roubles, or about $225,000. These a@, no inte 
vances were to be refunded to the Gover, 


ment by the deduction of ten per cent. on gj | 0? 4 


work delivered, until the entire sum wy}o 827 
liquidated. Out of this arrangement, and by’ y 
purchasing materials on credit of six months | shone 
all capital needed for the commencement gf mye 
the work was obtained. > ymany © 
s , ; . Ff touse t 

“Ere I had been two weeks in St. Petem| # the c 
burg, after my arrival in 1843, a letter wy tuted le 


Messrs. Macareff ang | {0% dl 


addressed to me, sent ty . a 
rince Demidoff, why 


Mizariene, agents of 


was, as is well known, the largest producer gf Swedes, 
iron and copper in the Empire of Russia, anf alities , 
one of its wealthiest citizens, offering to S On 
to me any amount of suitable materials oe 


they could furnish, on such terms of payme 
as to time, that I might name. Prince De 
doff was the proprietor of the mines of Sibe 
whence comes the rare and costly green g 
stance malachite, a beaut:ful specimen 
which was presented to me by the agents 
the Prince. Under this liberal offer 
purchased a large amount of material, upm 
which, when delivered at the works, we 
ceived cash advances, thus obtaining the fini 
capital for commencing our business. Wer 
had no means at hand to make any finanei 
arrangements other than by advances @ 
materials. We were greatly in debt to Mean 
Macareff & Mizariene for their confidence it 
the outset of our undertaking. We could né 
have bought the same amount of sui 
material at the time from any others at & 
Petersburg, and in all respects the transactiat 
‘was most opportune for us. 
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By the terms of our contracts of 1848 
1850, the Alexandroffski head mechanic 
works of the St. Petersburg and Moscow Raik 
way, built by the Government, came under 
control, with the single exception of the poli 













arrangements, which, we stipulated, shoul} p. 
remain in the hands and at the cost of thi .,.., 
Government. We had to keep employe] g. 7 
about five hundred men and boys from among§ 4, 
the Government people occupying the villaggg ‘p,. 
paying them, whether they worked or not} p, ¢ 
certain rate of wages, averaging about thiti§ o¢ ), 
cents per day fur men and twelve cents {tf gi), 
boys. We also furnished each family, inpwg§ «4 
p:rtion to number, with a certain amount @§ pon. 
rye flour and fuel each month. The enti] 4), 
wages would have averaged about forty fit , », 
cents per day for men and twenty cents I 


boys, the youngest of which came into 8 
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be used gorks at twelve years. Their houses we also, writing about four years ago. 


hal 
e ; 
, i in all our contracts, except that in refer- 
. ; Do = : the Neva Bridge, that we should have 
naa po interference on the part of the Government 
Yee ad ‘als inside the workshops, unless at our 
ae own request, aud then only to repress disorder 
i 7 all of any kind. The working people were 
andi y deficient in skill, and very drunken and 
monte est ; but by good treatment, and by 
mad , paying nearly, if not quite, double wages to 
, many of the worthy and skilful, we managed 

jouse them to good advantage. Those serfs 

"Peten | ofthe crown that we had to employ consti- 
ee | tated less than one half of our entire working 
reff aud force, the addition being made up of what 
ff were called free men (Russians), and such 
lucer gf Swedes, Germans, and of such other nation- 
sia, anf | lities as we could pick up. 
to eal “On the extreme right and left of the Head 
als thas Mechanical works, facing the river Neva, were 
Ly ment situated two elegant and commodious man- 
» Dene} sions, surrourded by beautifully-planned gar- 
‘Siberat dens. In one of these houses, located nearest 
en oh St. Petersburg, I resided with my family, and 
men gf init my daughters Alice and Olga and my 
rents off 2 Theodore were born.” 



















fer 

Ll, upon MARRIED. 

we CONRAD—GARRIGUES.—On the 5th of Third 
the firgmymonth, 1874, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 


3s. Wee rettown, Pa . under the care of Horsham Monthly 
- - feeling, John M. Conrad, of Plymouth, to Elma B. 


nance Garriguez, of Horsham, Pa. 

ca pained 

—_ DIED. 

vuld not HOAR.—On the 22d of Third month, 1874, at her 
wr residence in Salisbury, Lancaster Co., Pa., Sarah 


Hoar, in the 84th year of her age. 
at KF luterment at Friends’ burying ground, at Sads- 
saction} bury, on the 25th inst. 
WIDDIFIELD.—Suddenly, on the 30th of First 
month, 1874, in Noxbridge, Ontario Co., Province 
43 of Outario, Benjamin Widdifield, in the 61st year of 
kell his +ge; an esteemed elder of Pickering Monthly 
ANICHE Weeting. 
w Rail 
der For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
> police “SIR HENRY HOLLAND.” 


= Before proceeding further in arranging ex- 











Ab of tacts from ‘ Recollections of Past Life,” by 
Ployel Sir Henry Holland, some acquaintance with 
“lla the author will, probably, be acceptable. 


This may be agreeably attained by reading 
the following from the introductory portion 
of the narrative, dated London, December 
th, 1871. E. W. A. 
“Autobiograpliy, where justified at all, may 
generally best be left to the discretion of those 
ty fi who come after the subject of it. The e-timate 
Ny .§ & man makes of himself, and his concerns in 
14 life, is often a very mistaken one. The “ Rec- 
dllections,” embodied here, were first put into 
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This was 


repaired at our own cost. It was stipu- done at the solicitation of my children and 


several friends, who desired to obtain some 
record of a life already long in its duration, 
at.d possessing a certain interest beyond that 
personal to myself, from its relation to many 
others of more note in the world. As I saw 
that a mere manuscript would not satisfy this 
desire, I —— privately, a small number of 
copies, which I was led, subsequently, to re- 

rint, with considerable additious.” ‘* These,” 

e says, “‘ have long been exhausted.” And, 
at the solicitations of friends, he prepares this 
last publication in his eighty-four:h year, 
which is a record of persons and events, “ re- 
markable in the history of the time, and 
mainly connected with his various journeys— 
abstaining from anecdotes pertaining to his 
medical practice,” deeming this a professional 
obligation. In the retrospective contempla- 
tion of his life, he says: 

“ But for the loss—inevitable as time goes 
on—of many endeared to me by the ties of 
family and friendship, I might fairly speak 
of it as untouched, up to this moment, by any 
serious misfortune. My health, with rare ex- 
ceptions, has been singularly good, enabling 
me to maintain, to this advanced age, most of 
the habits and interests of earlier life, even 
those in wh.ch physical activity is chiefly con- 
cerned. Except in the single instance of a 
severe surgical operation, which confined me 
for some weeks, | have never, in more than 
fifty years of practice, been prevented from 
attending to the maladies of others by my own 
illness. The travels, which, taken collectively, 
form so large a portion of my life (a rough 
calculation would make it more than twelve 
years), have only once or twice been inter- 
rupted by illness, and newd; marred by any 
serious accident, though several times menaced 
by the urgent danger of such. 

‘« These travels, repeated every year, have 
had an inexhaustible interest for me. The 
liberality of an excellent father, and my early 
professional success, saved me, even from the 
beginning, from those pecuniary anxieties of 
early life, which so often, for a time, painfully 
fret the minds, even of those who eventually 
reach professional fame and fortune. This 
exemption from pecuniary cares has continued 
to the end, and enabled me to follow my pro- 
fessional career, and to withdraw from it in 
the manner most consonant to my wishes. 
What may well rank higher in the scale of 
human blessings, my children have never 
been other than a source of satisfaction and 
happiness to me. I may further note, asa 
fortunate condition in life, that, with one ex- 
ception hardly worth remembrance, I have 
been wholly free from any personal contro. 
versy or quarrel, during this long period of 
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years—a benefit best understood by those who 
have themselves suffered under such social or 
professional turmoils. 





From Delaware Co. Republican. 
GREAT LAVA FLOOD. 


At a late meeting of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Professor Joseph Le Conte, 
of the State University, gave an extended and 
deeply interesting lecture on the great lava 
flood of the Northwest, which he had studied 
carefully on several exploring tours through 
the lava region. The great overflow of lava 
was one of the most remarkable convulsions 
of nature met with on the face of the earth. 
The principal point of eruption from the great 
central cauldron was at the Cascade Moun- 
tains, in Oregon, which were of themselves 
one solid mass of lava. From this centre the 
lava overflowed a great portion of Oregon, 
Washington Territory, all of Northern Cali- 
fornia, and vast sections of Nevada, Montana 
and Idaho. The lava flood covered an area 
of at least 200,000 square miles, as far as ex- 
plored, and it would probably be found to ex- 
tend over a surface of 300,000 square miles, 
as its limit northward had never been deter- 
mined. The depth of the lava crust varied 
from upwards of 2,000 feet in the Cascade and 
Blue Mountain region to one and two hun- 
dred feet, and less at remote points on the 
outer edge of the overflow. Where the tre- 
mendous gorge of the Columbia cut through 
the lava bed, it had a depth of 3,500 feet. 

The explorations of Professor Le Conte had 
determined that the great lava flood pertained 
to a comparatively recent geological period, 
and he assigns the eruption to the latter part 
of the miocene, possibly extending to the post 
tertiary. In thereat canon of the Columbia 
river, beneath this immense layer of lava, 
he had discovered the petrified stumps of 
trees, beds of leaves, and all the evidences of 
a great forest once existing on a level corres- 
ponding with the present surface of the river. 
Above this forest came a drift period, and it 
was buried in a heavy layer of conglomerate 
before the overflow of 3,000 feet of lava. In 
tracing the collateral streams that had cut 
deep gorges through the lava, extending a 
mile or two back from the main river, these 
conclusions regarding the formation had been 
fully verified. Professor Le Conte dwelt with 
much enthusiasm on the details of his won- 
derful observations in the Cascade regions, 
and he considered it one of the most interest- 
ing fields for geological study to be found on 
the earth. 


——---46-2—__—___ 


HE that doubts the existence of mind, by 
doubting, proves it.— Colton. 
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THE GREATEST CROP OF THE WoRLp, et 

A question widely discussed involves th hen p 
relative value of the wheat, cotton, tea and hy e 
crops of the world. Which of these product  gecut 
we the greatest amount of the world ibs of 
capital? It is said that hay leads the ducts, 8 
and the items that euter into the account af the © 
stated are somewhat startling. Cotton nite 
tea are local crops, while hay is produggi i n 
everywhere the world over, and thus the } gumber 
crop greatly outweighs either of the othert ded 
The aggregate reported value of all K ncrow 
products for 1870 was $2,447,538,658; but appeeved | 
shay j 








— 
geiited 






















this includes additions to stocks, “be 
ments,” &c., it is probably too high. Nog 
the hay crop for that year—that is the gras qupiN 
dried and cured for use or sold—is report The ' 
at over 27,000,000 tons. This, at half ¢ ci 
selling price in the large cities, would amoumfy 4, 
to $405,000,000, and isfar greater than dp Mn 
aggregate home value of the cotton crop 0 
any other crop. But the cured “hay” is} inde 
a portion of the grass crpp. The other » warde< 
tion is used on the ground, and it requ 
considerable calculation to get at the value 
used, even in the roughest way. 

In the first place live stock, includiy 
horned cattle, horses, sheep, swine, Kc., to 
value of $1,525,000,000, were fed from it th 
year. Averaging the lives of these at fi 
years we have one-fifth of that sum as repre 
senting the grass fed to them in 1870, namely; 
$305,000,000; next we find the value of that. 
animals slaughtered for food in that year 


be $309,000,000, and as this is an animd 4) 
product, the whole of it will for the presemif 1.4’, 
be credited to the grass crop; next we fi ade 
that the butter crop of 1870 was 514,000,008 5, nin 
pounds, which at the low average of tweutpil o¢ gi, 


five cents, amounts to $128,000,000, and 
oes to the credit of grass; next we ha 
235,000,000 gallons of milk, which, average 
at the low estimate of ten cents per gall 
adds $25,000,000 more to the credit of 
grass crop; then we have 100,000,000 pou 
of wool at twenty five cents a pound, addi 
$25,000,000 more; and, finally, 53,000,00 
pounds of cheese, at ten cents, adding $5, 
000 to the total of these credits te the graaq 
crop of 1870, which aggregates $887,000,0 
Now let us add the value of the “hay 
crop as given above— viz. : $405,000,000— 
we have a grand total for “hay” and 
product of grass consumed on the grot 
















amounting to $1,292,000,000. This is, Gig, : 
course, : ubject to the deduction, as the meai antip 
butter, milk, cheese, and vec Koen dates 
mals consume other food beside grass and hay oom} 
To make ample allowance for this, we dedug§ jang 
the entire value of the corn and oat crops Mf whic 
1870, estimated at $270,000,000, and til ¢, 4}, 


leaves a remainder of $1,082,000,000 to 
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————F sedited to the hay and grass crop of that 
RLD, 9/.. when the reported aggregate of all the 
Ives } products was $2,448,538,658. If our 
and hg es make even the roughest approach 
Produciyf jp gecuracy, the value of that crop was two- 
World’sh gihs of the aggregate value of all farm pro- 
the rege and hence we may infer that two-fifths 
count af yethe capital then invested in agricultural 
ton “ruits was devoted to the grass crop, and 
Toduceil this in the United States equals (in round 
the | pers) $4,575,000,000. From these figures 
ther twa ae deduction is palpable that King Cotton is 





I] serowned and dethroned, and we may be 
; but “od to admit that all “flesh” and all else 
“ ’ ishay if not *‘grass.”—Memphis Appeal. 

1. Dow 








he grag @gpING THE EARTH WITH POSTAL SERVICE. 


repo The Cunard steamship Parthia, which ar- 
half th rived at Boston on the 26th day of January 


| amo MF iyst, brought, among other mails, that for the 
‘han th Australian colonies, New Zealand, Sandwich 
TOP O idands, etc., from London, consisting of one 


” isk hundred and eighty sacks. These were for- 
her pe warded to San Fraastonn for the steamer which 
Tequinal sled on the 31st of the same month. This 
Value was the first mail landed in the United States 
jp connection with the establishment of the 















neludi pew mail line of steamships between London 
+) tO thi sod Australia via San Francisco, opened for 
mit thy grviceon the 13th day of January. The 
e at fi gonnections were promptly made, and, it may 
path: added, the fact illustrates the rapidity 
namely 44%), which the commercial world is moving 
© of th irard a complete, rapid, and universal pos- 
t yeas m, involving the closer interchange 
| ADIMAE of trade between the United States and Eng- 
ee land’s great colonies in the Southern seas, 


0 and creating mutual advantages calculated 

000, 008 to bind the two countries in stil! closer bonds 
tweutfd of friendship. 

and This great mail-route of over ten thousand 


we ha miles, girding the earth in about fifty days, 
a “4 bas only been established after repeated efforts" 


Thrice had the attempt been made, but never 
before with greater prospects of permanent 
addi success than those which now present them- 
° 00, yap tives. The previous mode of communication 
vor wag © Australia from London, for mail purposes, 
, ™ yas via Suez, and the time consumed in 
oon peaking the trip over fifty days. The steam- 
hay Oo nOW employed under the new arrangement 
00 *Y§ vill be only temporarily employed ; four fast 

d steamers, of 2,500 tons register each, are being 
= built, to be ready for service some time next 
, Stouasummer. The McGregor, which arrived at 
he 8 San Francisco January 25th, was the pioneer 
6 me*H antipodal steamer of the line. She brought 
al 7 dates from Sidney, New South Wales, to De- 
aa mB cember 20th, and from Auckland, New Zea- 
© Geduea land, to December 22d. Upon her return, 


which was January 31st, she carried the mail 


t of 
) pour 





crops 
an 


to the Sandwich Islands and to the Austra- 
00 to 





lian colonies, stopping at Cordova, a station 
in the Feejee Islands, to connect with a 
steamer to Sydney and another to New Zea- 
land. In this connection, consequent upon 
the establishment of this mail line, the New 
Zealand Navigation Company has placed, on 
the passage between Aukland and Poverty 
Bay and Napier, a steamer, and also one to 
engage in the coast trade. 
The establishment of this mail line of 
steamships is worthy of more than passing 
notice. It isa striking feature in the romance 
of commerce and the advance of civilization. 
While among the stupendous ideas of modern 
commerce, we have an inkling of traversing 
by rail a distance of six thousand miles, by 
the Euphrates Valley Railroad to India, 
through Turkey, extending to and crossing 
the Bosporus by ferry, thence straight to 
Adalia, on the Mediterranean, thence through 
the Euphrates valley, and along the shores 
of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian sea to 
its destination; while the railway under the 
Alps will shorten and cheapen the distance 
between the extreme East and the West; 
and from Egypt to London in a week, and to 
New York iu seventeen days, will, sooner or 
later, be reduced in time, and from New York 
to Bombay in eighty days instead of ninety- 
three, we are reminded, in a very striking 
manner, that the “iron horse ” is jealous of the 
marine engine; that the palace-car vies with 
the sumptuously appointed cabin of the mag- 
nificent steamship. Viewed in the light of 
inter-commercial progress, the establishment 
of the new postal line between London and New 
South Wales, via the United States, is one of 
the results, and perhaps the direct result, of the 
establishment of submarine cables, in con- 
nection with land telegraphs, around the world. 
The girdle between England and Adelaide, 
South Australia, distance 12,650 miles, has 
tended to bring commerce nearer the millenni- 
um of its destiny. The telegraphs, quickening 
the currents of trade, and tending to reduce the 
whole bu-iness world to a level, has created 
additional lines of steamships, as a commer- 
cial necessity. The merchant in his counting- 
room at New York, for instance, can now 
direct his agent what to do daily, but he can- 
not have the patience to wait an hundred days, 
or even fifty days, for his goods or his letters. 
As there is now nothing impossible in the 
realms of telegraphy, so there is nothing 
impossible in commercial co-operative alli- 
ance, establishing new steamship lines and 
postal routes, bringing the distant parts of 
the earth in still nearer and closer commercial 
friendship. 


The connection of the British colonies with 
the United States makes America a link be- 
| tween Australia and England, and the inter- 
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change of commodities which will no doubt 
take place by means of this route between the 
colonies and this country will increase the 
intercourse: America is peculiarly interested 
in the growth and productions of those colo- 
nies. New South Wales has an area of 300,- 
000 square miles, and, with its adjuncts, a 
population of nearly 2,000,000; and the col- 
onists export wool, hides, tallow, wheat, gold, 
sugar. wines, etc. Australia, in 1840, pro- 
duced less than 10,000,000 pounds of wool ; 
but, in 1869, contributed 158,000,000 pounds, 
and in 1870, over 175,000,000 pounds. The 
number of sheep in the British colonial pos- 
sessions in 1870) was nearly 70,000,000, or 
twice as many as in the United States at 
that period. The dependence of the Ameri- 
can woolen manufacturers upon the sheep 
industry of the colonies with which the 
new mail steamship. line has been con- 
nected, is well known. The value of Ameri- 
rican exports to Australia has now reached 
a large figure, and this commerce is con- 
stantly growing. Australia itself is a con- 
tinent, with an area of 3,000,000 square 
miles; and Melbourne, adjoining New 
South Wales, has a population of 150,000. 
The distance from New Fork to Melbourne, 
via Cape Horn, is 13,390 miles; via Cape of 
Good Hope, 12,895 miles; and via Panama, 
11,165 miles. The distance by the new mail 
route is still shorter, as three thousand miles 
of it is overcome by railroad—traversed in 
seven days. The progress of Australia has 


been rapid, and now has the aspect, in some 
respects, of an old-settled country. New Zea- 
land, of which Auckland is the chief port, 
consists of three islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, and 1,200 miles southeast of Austra- 


lia. The population is about 150,000. The 
country is mountainous, but its flora is re- 
markable, while even tropical fruits may be 
raised. The British colonists have divided 
the country into seven provinces, and the ex- 
ports consist principally of wool, tallow, flax, 
gums, and copper-ore. The value of the ex- 
ports now amount to millions of dollars an- 
nually, and the imports to a sum more than 
twice as much. Auckland, the most northerly 
province, has a population of about 35,000, 
and the Bay of islands, a small settlement 
fifty miles north of the city, is much resorted 
to by American whalers, and is the seat of a 
United States consulate. The Feejee Islands, 
where the mail steamships touch on the way 
to New Zealand, also lie in the South Pacific, 
and extend over an ocean area of 40,000 
square miles, and the population is estimated 
at 300,000. The port of Cordova has a good 
harbor, and here, as well as near by, is where 
most of the white residents live. The first 
commercial intercourse between the Eu- 
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ropeans and the natives commenced in 19 
The islands support a paper called the Fes 
Gazette. A late number contains interesting 
items respecting the growing commercial jy 
dustries of the group and their relation 
other countries. 

The stéamers composing the new Austr) 
lian mail-service are the McGregor, Tartg! 
Mongol, Mikado and yore ; andd 
rates of fare from San Francisco to Sydney 
first class, $200; to Melbourne, $295, 
Auckland, $200 ; to Wellington, $280, ep 
The through fare from London to Melboug 
is less than $500, according to the prints 
rates. It now no longer takes a letter or 
senger three or four months to travel bet 
London and Melbourne, as was the case 
a few years ago, but we are promised des 
between the two points in forty days upon 
completion of the new steamships.—A 
ton’s Journal. 


= 


THE PuttosopHy oF Lire.—Never 
truer words spoken by man than those whi 
fell from the lips of Charles Sumner in a 
ture before the Boston Lyceum, February | 
1846: ‘* Time is the measure of life on ea: 
Its enjoyment is life itself. Its divisions, j 
days, its hours, its minutes, are fractions 
this heavenly gift. Every moment that fii 
over our heads takes from the future 
gives to the irrevocable past, shortening by 
much the measure of our days, abridging i 
so much the means of usefulness committed t= 
our hands. Waste or sacrifice of time is, 
waste or sacrifice of life itself; it is 
suicide.” 


Selected. 
LOVE OF GOD. 


Thou grace Divine, encircling all, 
A soundless, shoreless sea ! 

Wherein at last our souls shall fall, 
O, love of God, most free ! 


When over dizzy steeps we go 
One soft hand blinds our eyes, 
The other leads us, safe and slow, 

O, love of God, most wise! 


And though we turn us from Thy face, 
And wander wide and long, 

Thou hold'st us still ia Thine embrace, 
O, love of God, most strong ! 


The saddened heart, the restless soul, 
The toilworn frame and mind, 
Alike confess Thy sweet control, 
O, love of God, most kind ! 


But not alone Thy care we claim, 
Our wayward steps to win ; 

We know Thee by a dearer name, 
O, love of God, within ! 


And filled and quickened by Thy breath, 
Our souls are strong and free, 

To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 
O, love of God, to Thee ! 
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Selected. 
DICK’S WATCH. 


Dear little Dick, curled up by the fire, 
Sat watching the shadows come and go, 

And the dancing flames leaped higher and higher, 
Flooding the room with a mellow glow. 


chubby hand on his side was pressed, 
And he turned for a moment a listening ear, 
w¥other,” cried he, ‘‘ I’ve got a watch ! 
[can feel it ticking right under here.” 


Yes, Dick, tis a watch that God has made, 
To mark your hours as they fly away ; 
| He holds the key in His mighty hand, 
And keeps it in order night and day. 


uShould He put aside the mystic key, 
Or lay His band on the tiny spring, 

The wheels would stop, and your watch run down 
And lie in your bosom a lifeless thing.” 


fle crept to my side, and whispered soft, 

While his baby voice had an awe-struck sound : 
“J wish you would ask Him, mother dear, 

To be sure and remember to keep it wound.” 


Let man learn wisdom from the bee, 
That by its instinct knows 

That honey from the thistle comes, 
As well as from the rose. 


As out of darkness sprang the light, 
As oaks from acorns grow, 

So out of error truth may come, 
And good from evil flow. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


THIRD MONTH. 


the 24 hours.....00+0 seeeeeees 
Rain all or nearly all day.... 
Snow, including very slight 
Discusctee sseccseeseneteseceess 
Cloudy, without storms....... 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted 


31 “ “ 


1873. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETO. 
Mean temperature of Third 
mo., per Penna. Hospital...|38.35 deg. |41.27 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
MONh ...crrcecccccccees -cocsees- 
Lowest do. do. do.. 
Rain during the month, do... 
Deatus during the month 
being five current weeks 
. for 1873 and fourfor 1874, 
Average of the mean temperature of 
3d month for the past 85 years 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1871.........sss0+--/48.70 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1843..... ....se-eeseeeeeeee|S0.00 


1874, 


62.00 “ 
8.00 * 
2.24 in. 


66.00 
20.00 
1.59 i 


39.16 deg. 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1873. 1874. 
Totals for the first three months 


of each year........ iowgee seoeeeee, 13.88 inch 8.62 inch 


The month just closed has certainly redeemed its 
character for genuine old fashioned “‘ March weath- 
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er.” Quite a number of snows are chronicled, 
though amonnting to but very little. In faet alk 
are not recorded above, as we find, by a note made 
on the last day of the week ending on the 14th :-— 
“ There have been a few flakes from passing clouds 
every day this week antil to-day.” In contrast to 
this, the snow-storm on the Pacific coast is charac- 
terized as ‘‘ the most severe ever known on the Central 
Pacific Railroad.” ; 

News from San Francisco of the 9th stated that 
“ one of the severest snow-storms ever known here 
has prevailed for the past few days in the Sierra 
Nevadas, and the mountains are full of snow, greater 
in amount than for many years. The trains on the 
Central Pacific Railroad are delayed, but the road 
will be cleared in another day. Large gangs of 
workmen and many snow-plows are at work.” 

Followed on the 10th with information that all 
the freight trains caught in the snow blockade on 
the Central Pacific have been abandoned for the 
present. In Summit Valley the snow is twenty-five 
feet deep on a level. Several snow-plows and en- 
gines are off the track. One eastern-bound passen- 
ger train is still at Alta, and one at Halleck’s. A 
western-bound paseenger train is at Reno, and others 
lie at Toano. At Cisco over six feet of snow have 
fallen during the present storm. 

While on the 17th intelligence was received that 
“the Central Pacific Railroad is again blockaded 
near Emigrant Gap. The telegraph poles are buried 
out of sight half the distance from there to Truckee, 
the snow being 25 feet deep.” 

Graphic accounts of all these, with thrilling de- 
tails, have been published, but too voluminous for 
insertion bere. Nor was the storm of the 9th con- 
fined to this country, as per the following cable : 

‘‘ Lonpon, March 9th.—A heavy snow storm com- 
menced in thie city last night, and still rages with 
great severity, accompanied by a heavy gale. Dis- 
patches from all parts of England speak of a severe 
storm.” Followed the next day by another, stating 
that “a furious snow storm prevails in England to- 
day. In some places the storm is accompanied by 
lightning ;” accompanied with the further informa- 
tion on the 12th, that the Caledonia Railroad was 
blocked with snow—with some of the trains buried 
in the drift—also, that the “fall of snow had been 
unprecedented.” 

We also append the following “ clippings ” simply 
by way of a pleasant contrast : 

Third month 12th.— The tuneful mosquito is 
already flapping his midnight wings in Richmond,,. 
Va.” 


Third month, 14th —“ The upper Hudson is again 
closed by ice.” 


But to return to the temperatures, &c., of our 
locality. Notwithstanding the “ old-fashioned March 
weather” of this year, referred to above, if we com- 
pare the figures, we will find them to have been in 
excess nearly all through. High winds have been 
unusually prevalent; on the 13th we dotted down 
“ the siath day n succession of remarkablg high winds.’’ 
A gentleman, who is a far more closer observer of 
the weather than we are, informed us, on the fifth 
day of these high winds, that such a succession of 
them was very unusual. The 24th and 25th were 
very cold; on the former the mercury ranging from 
20 degrees to 22 im the city, dropping down to 18 
degrees out of town. 


The decrease in the quantity of rain this year thus 
far is worthy of notice, being about five inches and 
a quarter less than for the first three months of 1873.. 


J. M. Enxis. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 2d, 1874. 
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NOTICE. 


A meeting adjourned to be held at the Bethany 
Mission School-house, on Brandywine Street near 
Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, the 17th inst., at 
10 o’clock A. M., if so permitted, to which those 
concerned for the uaity of all claiming the name of 
Friends are invited. 





CIRCULAR MEBTINGS WITHIN WESTERN QUARTER, 


Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., Fourth month 12th, 1874, 
at 2 o’clock P. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
first-day Schools (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting) 
will hold its annual meeting on Seventh-day of next 
week, Fourth mo. 18th, at 10 o’clock A. M., in Race 
Street Meeting-House. To facilitate business, re- 
ports should be sent a few days previously to the 
clerk at 717 Willow Street, and those attending 
will please be punctual tothe hour. A general in- 
vitation extended. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., “lerke. 
Annigp CaLey, 

The Executive Oommittee will meet at same place, 
on Sixth-day evening, at 7} o’clock, and Seventh- 
day morning, at 84 A. M. 

Rosert Tinney, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Fourth mo. 17th, 
at 4 o’clock, at Race Street. Wa. Eyre, Clerk. 


LL 
ITEMS. 


Near Merrillan, Wis., is a curious bluff known as 
the Silver Mound. It contains about 300 acres, and 
consists principally of hard quartz rock, being cir- 
cular in form, about 200 feet high, and having a 
depression of about 60 feet in the centre. There is 
evidence of ancient mining about the mound. At 
the top, shafts were sunk 15 or 20 feet, and a drift 
runs from the bottom of one of them perhaps 40 feet. 
Hieroglyphics are carvedin a sandstone ledge.— 
L ston Transcript. 





In a recent lecture on “ Liquids,” at the Royal 
Institution, Professor Tyndall mentioned that he 
had learned from Captain Shaw, the head of the 
London Fire Department, that a scratch in the 
nozzle of a fire engine delivery pipe, which an or- 
dinary workman might overlook, will reduce its 
throwing power from 200 feet down to 150 feet. 


Tus ZooLoGicaL GARDENS AT FarrmountT ParkK.—A 
number of improvements have recently been com- 
pleted in tho Zoological Gardens at Fairmount 
Park. 

A handsome gate house has been erected, and a 
large building, to be used exclusively for monkeys, 
has been finished at a cost of $6,000. The walks have 
all been valcanized, and plans fora restaurant have 
been submitted, together with an offer of ten thou- 
sand dollars. for a lease of the building for five 
years. The old “ Penn Mansion” has been restored 
to its original condition. An artificial lake is 
soon to be constructed, and many of the buildings 
and cages forthe reception of animals have been 
completed. The bear pits will soon be finished. 
There will be three of them in a line, with connect- 
ing passages. The deer houses and enclosures are 
already finished. The animals now in the gardens 
number about two hundred. Among them are two 
buffaloes, one grizzly bear and one cinnamon, two 
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black and two brown bears, elks, black taj] deer 
marmosets, foxes, prairie dogs, several Varieties of 
wolves, hedgehogs, ravens, eagles, parrots, and a 
large number of other kinds of birds.. 

Theodore L. Harrison has presented to the Zoolo. 
gical Society his collection of birds, which wil} h. 
placed in the garden as soon as an aviary, which jy 
now in course of construction, is finished. 

A letter has just been received from the superig, 
tendent of the Garden, dated at Melbourne, Austr. 
lia, stating that he has secured a large collection 
of birds, kangaroos and other animals, which 
be shipped to Philadelphia via San Francisco o 
May 4. He was then about to leave for India fy 
the purpose of securing a number of lions, ele 
phants, etc., which he expects will reach Philadel. 
phia in time for the opening of the garden, 

A large aquarium is soon to be built, the sum gf 
$10,000 having been given to the Society for tha 
purpose, and a prairie dog village has already bee 
completed. It is intended to be a fac-simile of the 
dog villages which are frequently found on th 
prairies.—Ledger. 


A Spuere ror Trapge Unions.—English corres. 
pondents in Egypt paint a forcible and highly colored 
picture of the miseries of the laborers there, Ig, 
canal needed? An order is issued from Cairo, and 
one or two hundred men are drafted under direction 
of a Sheik. They are bound to provide themselves 
with hoes and baskets, and with bread to last for 
fifty days. In going up the Nile by Dahaubuah we 
saw steamers towing barges, loaded with at leagt 
2,000 men, their taskmasters among them running 
about over their heads, and with long whips keep- 
ing them in order. In this way 39,000 are some. 
times carried together to one district; many are 
brought a distance of 330 miles. They area fine, 
strong race of men. They work fourteen hours 


under a burning sun, with the thermometer 106° in § 
The numbers engaged on certain pub- g 


the shade. 
lic works under this compulsory labor system re. 
minds us that Egypt is the land of the Pyramids 
and the Pharaohs. Upon the canal from Assiout 
there are 30,000 of these men employed, and 80,000 
are at work cutting a new canal at the head of the 
Delta. 


Arsenio Eatgers.—It seems almost incredible that 
any person can be guilty of the madness of resort 
ing to the use of poisons, either internally or exter 
ually, for the purpose of improving the complexion, 
Arsenic in any form in which it is used—although 
not in a pure metalic state and before oxidation— 
is aterrible poison. If taken in sufficient quanti- 
ties it causes death, after excruciating suffering. In 
small doses it produces very unpleasant effects, and 
undoubtedly shortens life. The habit of eating 
arsenic once confirmed cannot be broken off. A 
person 1s to be looked upon as idiotic who will de- 


liberately adopt the practice of taking such an in- ; 


jurious and dangerous drug, merely for the purpose 
of whitening the skin. But there are other sub- 
stances much more commonly used than arsenic for 
their effect upon the complexion, which are also 
highly deleterious. Many of the cosmetics which 
are sold contain lead, and there are few poisons 
which produce results more to be dreaded than 
those occasioned by lead. Even as used in hair 
dyes, it occasions neuralgia, paralysis, suffering and 
death. Seek good looks by seeking health; by 
early-rising, out-door exercise, wholesome food, 
clear conscience, and the cultivation of a cheerfal 
temper, and not by the use of arsenic or any other 
poison.— Boston Transcript. 
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700 JOH we TPL ne KESs. 


} HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


& Pieces Ashantee Silks at 75 cts. per yard, a Silk 
gad Wool fabric, small mixture ; 80 Yds. # wide 
Brown Twilled Silk, so desirable; of the last, no 
more this season. 

& Pieces neat, plain Ginghams, 25 eents: 

§4 Pieces Apron Ginghams, 12} ets . very good. 

10 Pieces neat Cotton and Wool Del.aines, 25 cents. 

Q Pieces DeBege, 37 and 50 cents 

5O Pieces dark neat Calicoes; very pretty. 

& Pieces Harris’ Mixed Cassimere, $1.62}. 

600 Linen Handkerchiefs, 18, 20 & 25 cents; from 
auction. These plain goods are not kept generally 
byour storekeepers JOHN H. STOKES, 

S. W. corner 7th and Arch Sts. 


N. B.—Samples sent with pleasure. 
and Samples sent free 
over St., Boston. 





“LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 
Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 
S. M. Spencer, 117 Han 


A. kK. PARRY, 
612 SPR'NG GARDEN STREET, 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
and Handkerchiefs. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


637 Franklin St., above Spring Garden. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 





3m 
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"THE THREE-PLY ROOFING 


is the most substantial and reliable material manufactured, 


can be safely used in the place of Tinor slate; equally 

Seemed to flat and steep roofs in all climates. It is man- 

ufactured in rolls ready for use, easily applied, and can bo 

eheaply transported. nd for ‘sample and Circular. 
Mention this paper. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second Street., Philadelphia. 
OSEPH W. LIPPI\COTT, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 


411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


|. ger FELT (xno Tan) FOR OUTSIDE WORK 

and Inside instead of Plaster. Felt Carpet- 
ings, &c. Send two three-cent stamps for circulars 
and samples. C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J 


— BY JESSE KERSEY. 
h PRICE, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 
529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery, Gloves, &c. 
Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. 
Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs. and Cap Materials. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MACHINE. 
| APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangi 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


1 have the money needlessly spent every year 
would give substantial comfort to almost every 
person. To have the money saved by buying SIL- 

VER TIPPED bootsand shoes would buy each parent 

every year a new pair of shoes. 


| SPVYIV VN 


| {@> FLORENCE GD 


The Long-contested Suit of the 
FLORENCE =hWINs MAC INE CO. 
against the Sin er, Wheeler & Wil:on, 
and Grover & *$: e Companies, involving over 





. 
Is finally decided the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in fa or of the FiA*SKENCKE, which alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices, 





nn 


THE NEW FI FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
| ward and forward, or to right and left. 
Simplest— Cheapest— Best 
Sop FoR ye OnLy. SpEciaL Terms TO 
Cc i oes and DEALERS. 
April, 1874. Florence, Mass. 












FRIENDS’ 





INTELLIGENCER. 





INFORMATION, 


We adopt this method to inform the readers of the Intelligencer that we have largely increased our stoek of 


PLAIN DRESS Goops 


FOR PLAIN PEOPLE, 


So that we feel well assured, in inviting an inspection of our s‘ock, that it is surpassed in variety by but 
few, if by any, in that line. Having some advantages in buying many of our goods, it enables 


us to offer them at LOWBDBR RATDS than we otherwise could do. 


Dress Goods and Shawls, 


Lots of 


Calicoes and Delaines, 
Muslins and Sheetings, 


Cloths and Cassimeres, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS, FLANNELS. TICKINGS and GINGHAMS, &c., and our 
‘yole stock of fine DRY GOODS, will be offered to Cash Buyers at very Reduced Prices, as all who 
«ay favor us with a call will find to their satisfaction. 


JOHN MOORE & CO,, 


S17 & 519 IN: Second 


Street, Fhiladelphia. 


P. 8.—Alpacas and Mohairs a specialty. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Oncy Dovere Sprinc 1n THE Market. 











Pat’d 


This Spring has no superior either among bigh or 


1873. 


low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘ Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norra Sixts Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 





PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- Information given respecting all securities offered 
man for Guas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed | 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ | 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | 
solicits a share of théir patronage. 








~ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A fall assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con- 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Sugarr ALLey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No, 924 Cherry St. 
ly 


‘ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 








on the market. 
Prompt attention given to orders. 


MORBISL. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL 


f2eoek A | 


